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CATHEDRAL MUSIC AND COMPOSERS. 

No. X. 

Contributed by E. Holmes, Author of the " Life of Mozart." 

From the period of the Restoration to Handel's 
arrival in England the annals of our Church Music 
exhibit as an agreeable and distinctive character- 
istic, the moderation and unworldly spirit of our 
early artists ; the concord in which they lived ; 
and the good offices which the elder performed 
towards the younger; favoring their advancement, 
vacating their posts betimes and making way with, 
alacrity for those whom they had trained for the 
path of excellence. The whole composes a picture 
of the simple manners of a certain golden age in 
which each master found music itself " its own 
exceeding great reward." Blow and Croft are 
celebrated as "fathers" to their pupils, and 
Purcell was surrounded by young men to whom 
he inspired attachment. What could have been 
the teaching of these times beyond a few me- 
chanical rules imparted on the authority of 
tradition ? Assuredly its highest and most im- 
portant office was the culture of the soul in the 
mutual admiration of fine passages, and the 
discovery of new paths in the pleasant maze of 
sound. With sympathy of this kind the moral 
sentiments go hand in hand; and teaching 
necessarily becomes an exercise of the highest 
regard and affection. La Fontaine was right 
when he made love the great master of arts, the 
teacher of " charming verse " and " eloquence 
divine ; " and even in our times the experienced 
Hummel lays down the rule that whoever would 
form a good artist must show the highest interest 
in his progress, which of course includes personal 
friendship. The attempt to do the music in a 
house, and to teach young people to play atop of 
the pianoforte at per quarter, with the indiffer- 
ence of a Cumberland schoolmaster to all but the 
receipts, is the great mistake of our day ; yet it 
must be confessed that the multitude hardly 
deserve better instruction. 

On the establishment of Handel at the Italian 
Opera, musical life in this country shortly assumed 
an aspect unknown to it under the peaceful reign 
of our ecclesiastical musicians. A succession of 
extraordinary singers accustomed to the caresses 
of the great as well as to the receipt of immense 
sums for their engagements, created astonishment, 
and their respective merits were discussed by 
their several partisans with the excitement, and 
much in the same spirit, which animates the 
betters on a race-course. It was the affected 



dilettanteism, and the broils and contention intro- 
duced by Italian Opera singers, which made Pope 
indignantly exclaim : — 

O cara, cara — banish all that train. 

Opera politics and parties engaged the ladies of 
fashion in an agreeable diversion as good at least 
as an auction, or a sale of old china. When 
" benefits," as they are called, came up, Mrs. Fox 
Lane introduced an original kind of " drawing, 
room " robbery, by saying to her visitors as she 
found opportunity, "Come, give me five guineas." 
Everybody complied as punctually as if a Baggs 
or a Turpin had made the demand on Hounslow- 
heath ; but when the time of the concert came, 
tickets were sent.* 

While the fashionable public amused themselves 
by spoiling their favorites with this excess of 
homage and idolatry, Handel was seriously oc- 
cupied in his art — producing operas with unex- 
ampled rapidity ; and not, perhaps, observing the 
fickleness of taste and the uncertainty inherent in 
dramatic pursuits — fancying himself founding a 
great fortune. If we may trust the accounts of 
his manners at this time, he was under no par- 
ticular impressions of religion, but entirely 
absorbed in the interests and advancement of the 
musical drama. It is true that the round German 
oaths which he had somehow learned to utter in 
the explosions of his wrath at the occasional 
failures of his orchestra or chorus, were without 
the malice which shocks in this inveterate bad 
habit of managers ; and that, having given vent 
to his passion, he was placable and good-humored. 
Still we with difficulty recognise in the mag- 
nificent and wilful Bashaw who ruled in the early 
days of our Italian opera, the humble and pious 
old man who in blind and helpless age used to 
say his prayers with the greatest fervency and 
regularity at St. George's, Hanover Square. 

We refer to the establishment of the Italian 
opera here principally to show that a new stake — 
money and a great position — now introduced into 
music, engaged musicians as an incentive to 
industry and excellence. Handel had among his 
other peculiarities the commendable and prudent 
one of always saving money. Even while he was 
a second violin in Keyser's orchestra at Hamburgh 
he had begun to economise; perhaps from the 
bad example of Keyser himself, who was an 
improvident man of genius, always in debt and 
difficulties, and compelled to be "out of the wav." 
To this disposition Handel joined the most 
honorable principles; and when on his ruin he 
sold his last guinea out of the funds to settle his 



* The same lively lady was one day entertaining an old general 
with a long and animated account of her favorite Mingotti. Her 
hearer having listened to her with great complacency and attention 
for a long time, said in a mild and enquiring tone, " And pray 
Madam, who is Madam Mingotti ? " Leave my house, Sir — quit my 
house directly," was the indignant reply— and the old soldier was 
obliged to Iroop off because he had not a taste for the opera. 
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engagements, he saw among the foremost who 
pressed him in these cruel circumstances singers 
whose voices he had formed, and who owed to 
him all their prosperity. The attack of paralysis 
and insanity which prostrated him at this time is 
awful to contemplate in proportion to the powerful 
mind, and vigorous constitution, which it over- 
threw. 

Not long after Handel had ceased his connec- 
tion with theatres, his successors in management 
when their contracts became embarrassing, learned 
as it is called to cut and run : a practice which 
would prevail to our times, but that bankruptcy 
and insolvency courts present a more convenient 
and quiet course. Whoever takes an unpre- 
judiced review of the history of the opera in 
England will find it difficult to refute the opinion 
that some of the greatest evils ever brought upon 
music in the reproach of bad morals and princi- 
ples, which is sometimes cast upon the profession 
at large, may be traced to the lax habits of 
theatrical life. Temptation assumes too many 
fascinating forms to be always successfully resisted 
when youth and gaiety encourage an enemy 
within the citadel ; and the fall and ruin of 
promising talents on the stage and in the orchestra 
furnish a. constant example for those who declaim 
on the theatre as the worst of training schools 
Abstractedly the opera seems an institution neces- 
sary to the progress and perfection of music, but 
the evils which it entails cannot be disowned, and 
they are far more than meet the eye or ear. 

Another ill consequence attendant on our opera 
in the last century was the undue elevation and 
influence to which it raised singers. To adapt a 
song to the powers of a performer, as one would 
fit him with a coat or hat, was sometimes a con- 
cession of personal friendship, or an effort to 
amuse the public, in which Handel, as well as 
Mozart, succeeded to perfection ; but in time the 
singer wholly occupied by himself, carried the 
composer in his suite as a nobleman carries his 
French cook. Powerful aristocratic alliances 
rendered singers in many cases more than a match 
for any independent composer, while the orchestra 
were to them merely the canaille. When Fari- 
nelli was first rehearsing in England at the apart- 
ments of Lord Cowper, poor Michael Festing, who 
was leading a small orchestra, was so astonished 
at the novel art of the singer, that he and his 
party forgot to accompany, and on being rebuked 
for inattention, they were obliged to excuse them- 
selves on the score of their great surprise. 
Perhaps had his lordship been as powerfully 
interested in music as they were, he too might 
have forgotten to scold. 

We must take a glance at the great constellation 
of singers of our early opera, and see in one 
cluster such names as Nicolini, Carestini, Fari- 
nelli, Cafarelli, Cuzzoni, Faustina, Strada, &c. 



and imagine the influence which this wonderful 
school of vocal art exhibited in the compositions 
of Handel, Hasse, Vinci, Galuppi, and others, had 
upon the English people, when we would consider 
the causes of the deterioration in originality, and 
power, which gradually marked our anthems and 
services in the course of the 18th century. The 
stores of the art of double counterpoint with its 
ingenious varieties of invertion, and the secret of 
managing the voice so as to render respiration 
almost an insensible act, were now first fully 
developed ; and it is quite impossible but that 
what was heard and felt of the powers of music 
affected every ear, and to musicians even realised 
somewhat of the fables of Orpheus. 

Jeremiah Clarke, who died three years before 
Handel came to England, can have owed no 
obligation to the Italian opera. He was a church 
musician of amiable disposition ; but his weak 
physical temperament seems to have disposed 
him to melancholy, and his end requires no 
dramatic colouring to heighten its tragic interest. 
He committed suicide through a misplaced and 
unfortunate attachment.* That we lost any very 
great or variously gifted musician in the decease 
of Clarke, we should be slow in affirming. His 
compositions certainly possess a characteristic 
individuality, and the clearness and simplicity 
which generally accompany an amiable and candid 
nature. He relies much on the simple appealsof 
his melody, and forbears all crude experiments in 
the harmonies with which he accompanies. Clarke 
was the first who commenced writing in this simple 
and unambitious way. Learned contrivance in 
music seemed in his opinion to be exhausted in 
the labours of his predecessors, and the time had 
come to indicate a new and simpler route to the 
heart. He is to be commended for his early 
insight into the nature of his own powers ; but 
Burney lauds him to the skies, and calls him the 
Otway of music, "all tenderness." Our historian 
rejoices to find him rejecting what is "harsh and 
crabbed," in the harmonies of his master Blow ; 
without noticing that each might have acquitted 



* Mr. Wiely, a lay vicar of St. Paul's, "who was very intimate with 
Clarke, related the following story of him, part of which he had from 
his unfortunate friend himself : — " Being on avisit in the country, he 
found himself so miserable that he suddenly determined to return to 
London. His friends observing 'in his behaviour great marks of 
dejection furnished him a horse, and a servant to attend him. In his 
way to town a fit of melancholy and despair having seized him, he 
alighted, and giving his horse to the servant, went into a field, in the 
corner of which there was a pond smrounded with trees. Here he 
had the the choice of two ways of getting rid of life; but not being 
more inclined to one than the other he left it to the determination of 
chance; and taking apiece of money out of hit pocketand tossintjitin 
the air, determined to abide by its decision ; but the money falling on 
its edge in the ciay seemed to prohibit both these means of destruc- 
tion. His mind was too much disordered to receive comfort or take 
advantage from this delay; he therefore mounted his horse and rode 
to London, determined to accomplish his object by some other means. 
And in July 1707, not many weeks afterwards, he shot himself at his 
own house in St. Paul's churchyard. The late Mr. Reading, organist 
of St. Dunstan's church, a scholar of Dr. Blow, and master of Mr. 
Stanley, intimately acquainted with Clarke, happening to go by the 
door at the instant the pistol went off, upon entering the house, found 
his friend and fellow-student in the agonies of death." 
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himself well according to the age in which he 
flourished, and the bent of his natural powers. 
Prom time to time there is necessarily a total 
change in the whole fabric of music : for if the 
art were merely imitative and dependant on 
models, there would be an end of progress. 

Not many years after the death of Clarke, the 
question was raised, whether fugues and canons, 
and other forms of florid counterpoint, in which 
the voices repeat the words at different times to 
the confusion of the sense, were fit for church 
music. The Rev. Mr. Mason, celebrated as the 
poetical friend of Gray, in the critical and histo- 
rical essay on church music which he has prefixed 
to his " Collection of the words of such anthems 
as are used in the cathedral of York," has found 
much fault with the usages of our venerable old 
masters on this point. He would have the words 
all spoken together ; by which fugal imitation 
would be rendered impossible, and the wings of 
invention and design sadly clipped. Our music 
must again be reduced to a chant or a psalm, or at 
best to anthems of such artless structure as " Lord 
of all power and might," which in spite of its long 
popularity, we esteem only as a feeble copy of 
the choral style of the old serious opera. The 
only answer to Mr. Mason is that every kind of 
music has its proper season and place, for which 
the composer must be on the watch. Purcell 
himself would not set the verse in the Burial ser- 
vice " Thou knowest Lord" but in notes of equal 
length. The more simple and concentrated the 
sounds of music, the greater the effect ; therefore 
nothing is so powerful as the unison ; yet nothing 
so soon wearies. If we are to have much music 
we must have variety ,• and the forms which 
great composers have sanctioned by their practice 
and favour cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Weldon, of Chichester, educated in music by 
Mr. Porter, organist of Eton College, and after- 
wards by Purcell, was organist and composer to 
the Chapel Royal. He was organist, likewise, of 
St. Bride's, Fleet Street, and St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields, when George I. having been elected 
churchwarden of this his parish, compounded for 
his inglorious office by presenting it with an 
organ. The compositions of Weldon are with 
respect to simplicity of construction and the 
intelligible expression of the text, such as even 
the Rev. Mr. Mason would have considered 
unexceptionable. If they do not indicate a very 
masterly or comprehensive genius, they are dis- 
tinguished by smooth harmony and a vocal 
elegance in the phrases, which is unimpaired even 
up to the present day. " The chorus " Draw me 
out of the net," from the anthem " In thee 
Lord," forms an exquisite vocal quartet, and its 
concluding cadence is a favourite termination 
with Spohr, and even with Mozart : — 
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O Lord, thou God of truth. 

Sometimes he experiments happily in harmony, 
as when he employs the diminished third with 
the diminished seventh in this cadence : — 
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Passages of this kind show the progress of the 
modem taste in England, and that Weldon had 
been a listener to the delicate combinations of 
Italian music and singing. He has composed a 
good deal which remains still in manuscript ; we 
are therefore obliged to form an opinion upon 
him from partial specimens, and though those in 
Boyce display him in the light of a man of taste 
and refinement, it is doubtful whether melody 
and accompaniment were sufficiently advanced 
in his day, to spread that variety over a large 
series of compositions which is indispensible in 
founding a great fame. 

The Rev. Dr. Aldrich, appointed Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1689, a contemporary 
of Purcell, was the most indefatigable amateur 
composer that ever contributed to church music. 
He died in 1710, and therefore could have known 
nothing of the Italian Opera in London, or of the 
refinements which it introduced into singing. In 
Dr. Tudway's collection there are no fewer than 
forty choral services and anthems by this indus- 
trious divine, who at the same time is said to 
have distinguished hinself as a polemical writer, a 
polite scholar, a thelogian, a profound critic, an 
architect, and a man of sound judgment and 
exquisite taste in art, science, and literature 
in general. Dr. Aldrich evidently wished to 
restore the fallen magnificence of the choral 
service, and adapted for protestant use a variety 
of the Roman Catholic motets of Palestrina, 
Carissimi, Graziani, and Bassani, as full anthems. 
He preserved admirable vocal discipline in his 
college for more than twenty years ; he established 
a music school, in which talent was rewarded, and 
held weekly concerts and rehearsals at his apart- 
ments. Notwithstanding the quantity of music he 
composed, and the numerous treatises (M.S.) 
on the theory of the art, on organ building, &c, 
which he left, he passed in his college as an 
indolent man. He was so addicted to tobacco, 
that on a wager being laid that he would be found 
smoking, he was visited at his apartments to decide 
it, and found, to the mortification of the loser, to 
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be only just lighting a pipe. He diverted him- 
self occasionally by sending humorous pieces to 
the " Catch club or merry companion." His 
celebrated Smoking Catch will appear in our 
next number. In the poetical miscellanies, also, 
he appears as the author of " Five Reasons for 
Drinking," which it must be admitted are very 
cogent and conclusive : — 

Good wine ; a friend ; or being dry ; 

Or lest we should be by and by ; 

Or any other reason why. 

Our genial Dean was determined not to be 
outreasoned on this topic. And it is in truth the 
emanation of this cheerful humour of his, rather 
than the lustre of his graver eiforts in church 
music, which adorns and recommends his name 
at the present day. In his ecclesiastical compo- 
sitions he followed his favourite models too 
closely to acquire for himself any decided and 
distinctive character of originality. His taste 
was certainly irreproachable ; but it was absorbed 
in the past. In the little things which he com- 
posed after his own fancy without restraint or 
reserve he is still in favour. His round " Hark 
the bonny Christ Church Bells " is a still well- 
known example of his pleasantry and contrivance. 

The collection of music which Dr. Aldrich 
bequeathed to his college is extremely rich in 
the masses, motets, madrigals, and anthems of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is 
an object of much curiosity and interest to the 
musical visitor to Oxford, and was found ex- 
tremely useful to Burney in surveying and 
arranging the materials of his History of Music. 
Altogether the Dean of Christ Church reminds 
us of some persons of our own time, who though 
they appear always in the indolent enjoyment 
of " retired leisure," accomplish a great deal. 
They are never seen to work, but somehow or 
other, their work is done. 

To us it has always seemed as if the love of 
music were naturally to be looked for in the 
inhabitants of the secluded nests of a cathedral 
close, with its retired green, its dim entrances to 
cloisters, and old mouldering walls in sun or 
shade. The distant sounds of an organ and 
choir blend harmoniously with the genius of the 
place. Nor is a parlour window with flowers, 
looking into a college garden, a bad place to 
enjoy a score. Some of the truest homage to the 
great social art of music is still paid in silence 
and loneliness. 

(To be continued.) 

IN THE VICE CHANCELLOR'S COURT. 

Injunction. — novello v. james. 
Mr. Rolt and Mr. J. Bailey moved in this case, 
ex parte, for an injunction to restrain the proprietor 
and publisher of the Pianista from selling the number 
of that publication containing a piece of music by 
Mendelssohn, entitled " Songs without Words." The 



copyright in the piece of music in question was 
purchased by the plaintiff from Dr. Mendelssohn, in 
September, 1837. On the 27th of August, 1832, 
when F. Mendelssohn was in England, the music had 
been published simultaneously in England, France, 
and Germany. In the February number of the 
Pianista an edition of this piece of music was 
published under the name of " Lieder ohne Worte, — 
Songs without Words, — Book I." 

His Honour granted the injunction upon the 
plaintiff undertaking to be answerable for damages. — 
Times, Feb, 17. 



Correspondence* 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
To the Editor of the Musical Times. 

Sir, — Will you be kind enough to inform me by whom 
our National Anthem God Save the Queen, was composed, 
and what were the circumstances that led to its being 
universally recognized as the National Anthem of this 
country? This question was raised in vain the other 
evening in a large musical circle. I think it is really too 
bad to forget so completely the very name of the man 
who has left us a song that for generations has thrilled 
the breasts of loyal Englishmen at home and abroad; 
but I must blame you Musical Editors especially, for 
I have consulted very many editions of the music in 
question and always found that the only name appearing 
was that of the Arranger. One word on another subject : 
— I have been very much pleased with the result of your 
enquiry after the Smoking Cateh. Do please to favour us 
with it at once. Your vague " hope " to find room for it 
" in a future number " seems to me an indefinite post- 
ponement; especially when I remember that last April 
(10 months ! since) we were promised Handel's Chandos 
Anthems " at an early period." I thus urge you in the 
matter of the Catch, because I, and several friends, have 
been in vain enquiring for it amongst our acquaintance, 
and at music sellers, for some years past, and had given 
up all hope until we saw your enquiry last month. 
I remain, yours truly, 

A Subscriber from the commencement. 
Hampstead-road, Feb. 4th, 1851. 

[In an edition of The Royal dnthem of England and 
March of the British Army daily throughout the world, 
edited by the Rev. W. H. Henslowe, there are two notes, 
the first states the composition to be by Anthony Young, 
a descendant of Sir Peter Young, of Seytown, Scotland, 
Preceptor to King James the First; and that it was 
originally composed in favor of the Royal family of 
Stuart. There is a careful genealogy of the various 
descendants of Young, to the wife of Arne the composer, 
and ultimately to the editor Mr. Henslowe. On the 
decease of Mrs. Arne (6th Oct., 1789), Mrs. Henslowe, 
(mother of the editor), received a legacy of one hundred 
pounds, being the accumulated amount of a yearly pension 
of thirty pounds, awarded, by George III, to Mrs. Arne, 
as the eldest surviving descendant of Anthony Young, 
the composer of the Koyal Anthem. The second note 
refers to a letter in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. 66, 
page 118, dated 20th Jan., 1796, where the Author is 
miscalled " Anthony Jones," although designated in the 
same letter as " the grandfather of Mrs. Arne, Mrs. Lampe, 
and Mrs. Jones ;" and Mr. Henslowe suggests that the mis- 
nomer was probably intentional at first, in order to conceal 
the Author and his family from that obloquy and danger 
which attached to adherents of the Stuarts. The note 
also refers to the various authorities and authors who have 
written on the subject of God saw the Queen. The Smoking 
Catch by Dr. Aldrich it is intended to print in the April 



